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COMMUNICATION. 
To the Editor of the Gospel Advocate. 

I have discovered in your paper a friendly 
hint refering to a former communication of mine, 
in which I said, that I was unconnected with 
any doctrines and principles but my own. I 
acknowledge, that by so saying, I left down the 
bars, and“ subscriber” has discovered it, and 
stepped into the field. IT intended to have been 
understood, that I was unconnected with any 
doctrines and principles of men, excepting my 
own. But I will inform my friend, that the 
doctrines taught in the Scriptures, is that which 
I support and believe, although, I may differ 
fiom many others, in opinien ; and perhaps, 
like many others, I may not understand the 
scriptures. Butif the doctrine which teaches 
that the way of transgressors is hard, and that 
God knows how to reserve the wicked to be 
punished, and also, that many may be, or are in 
danger of eternal damnation, be true, then, 
would it not be wisdom in man, to avoid this 
way which is hard, this punishment, and this 
eternal damnation? Forif there be danger in 
the way of the ungodly, I am sure there can be 
no harm in avoiding it. 

“‘ Subscriber” speaks of the “ good tidings of 
great joy which shall be to all people,” &c. from 
which I conclude, he believes in the doctrine of 
universalism. Now I ask, would it not be good 
tidings of great joy to all people, to be assured 
by unimpeachble authority of a country, con- 
taining every thing which man cap desire, al! of 
which could be obtained without money and 
without price, by merely repairing to it ?— 
Doubtless this would be joyful intelligencé to 
all. And probably all would say with one ac- 
cord, we will go to this delightful country. But 
some one might say, “1 should like totake with 
me my effects :—I must collect my goods to- 
gether, my money and other valuables.” An- 
other might say “I will wait till some of my 
neighbors have been there and returned, and if 


joyful intelligence. 


desire not to better my condition, and so on ;— 
one goes to kis lands, and another to his mer- 
chandise, and many refuse to profit from the 
So that many never get 
eady, until death sweeps them off forever ! 

wales intend to obtain heaven ard happi- 
ness, but many are determined to seek and find 
it in their own way ; and some think they shall 
find it, even if they do not look for it at all, and 
utterly refuse to obey, and reject the command- 
ments of God as also the gospel of his son. 

I suppose my friend believes, that God has so 
much love for mankind, that he will bring all to 
enjoy him in the realms of bliss. But we see 
that mankind are possessed of various disposi- 
tions and inclinations. Some are inclined to 
practice iniquity and others virtue; while at 
the same time, the evil doer knows that the way 
of virtue is preferable. So having good and 
evil set before us, and having a knowledge of 
both, we are left to pursue which we choose.— 
Herein is love. We are rot compelled to par- 
take of that which we have no inclination for ; 
nor to abstain from that which we prefer. And 
now, I ask, how can God, who is ove, compel 
a being to partake of that which he dislikes ? 
conclude, that if ‘ subscriber” was compelled 
to eat of that which was loathsome to him, he 
would not consider such compulsory act a to- 
ken of love. Now, the wicked are. constituted 
as enemies of God. James tv. 4. “ Whosoever 
therefore will be a friend of the world, is the 
enemy of God.” Itis always the case that an 
enemy hath envy. And so the wicked must 
envy God. Hence it is said Matt. xxv. 46. 
“‘ These shall go away into everlasting punish- 
ment.” You see, “these go away ;” I sup- 
pose of choice,—they goto their own compa- 
ny ; but the righteous ge into life eternal of 
choice also. And where man is allowed full 
liberty of choice, he cannot doubt the existence 
of love.and friendship in the one who permits him 
to exercise it. 

It appears that “ subscriber” has concluded, 
that I am in favor with Calvinism, and therefore 
speaks of the reprobation of some before the 
foundation of the world. But Christ says, 
Mark xvi. 16. “ He that believeth and is bap- 
tised shall be saved, but he that believeth not 
shall be damned.” ‘The meaning of which is, 
as I understand it, that there are two characters 
presented to view, and the different conditions 
of each described, together with their respective 
destinations. ‘Those characters are uniformly 
distinguished from each other, by the titles of 





all be true, I will then go myself. Another 


might say, “I am well provided for here, and 
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penitent and impeniteht. It appears that in 
the text above quoted, there is something said 
in relation to what shall be the condition of 
those characters. It does not refer to what zs, 
but to what shall be. And first; mention is 


made of a salvation, which shall be secured to} 


believers ; and the second clause of the verse 
informs us, that the unrighteous “ shall be damn- 
ed.” 

Now let us examine this subject, and endeav- 
or to apply it correctly. _Mankind are all un- 
der sin, ave lost, estranged from God, condemn- 
edand guilty before him. The sentence of 
death is upon them. Thev sinned, and by sin 
have brought condemnation or damnation on 
themselves, and are doomed to sickness, pain, 
and death. Thisis the damnation which we 
are under in this life. But the words quoted, 
are, “shall be damned.” Now we find that 
man is lost and condemned ; and also that he 
could do nothing of himself to reconcile God.— 
But God, who delighteth not in the final des- 
truction, death or damnation of man, but de- 
sires that he shouldturn and live, has extended 
his grace, and offered mercy to man on condi- 
tion of faith and repentance. Now God was 
under no obligation tu provide for man’s recov- 
ery and prepare a way for him to get out of this 
wilderness of sin; therefore it is said, “ salva- 
tion is not of works.” But his gracious eye 
saw the lost condition of man, who knew not 
any way to escape this damnation,and in loving 
kindness and good will to man, sent his Son into 
the world among the disobedient children of 
men to make known the way, the truth, and the 
life. Here, then, is man, inthis wilderness of 
sin, condemned, and consigning hiniself to end- 
less destruction ;—and here, also, is the Re- 
deemer, holding out the assurance, that by obe- 
dience they shall be delivered from all those 
evils. 

Now he that believeth forsakes the way he 
before punished, and his self-dependence being 
given up, he turns to follow his guide, believing 
that on him depends the safety of his return.— 
He finds that his guide is the only one that 
knows the way, and that, without following him 
with diligence and faithfulness he can never find 
his home and happiness. And, on the other 
hand, he believes, that if he does pursue, with 
the ability which God has given him, the road 
of wisdom, Christ will be faithful and perform 
what he has promised, and, at last save him 
effectually from all evil ; which is, in effect, to 
present us to God the Father, acceptable in his 
sight through the merits of his Son. So, we 
find that he that believeth shall be saved. 

But on the other hand. How deplorable the 
condition of those left in the wilderness,— who 
did not believe the voice that. said “I am the 
way,”—who turned a deaf ear to the intreaties | 
of the Redeemer! Such say in their hearts, 
“we want none of thine assistance; we will 
reject thy counsel, and will have none of thy'| 
reproof.” This is the daily language of the 











oF Oe 
ungodly, profane, or hard-bearte@ sinner; ang 
in consequence of this unbelief and rejection of 
the Saviour, they remain in sin, are lost and 
andone forever, are condemned,or damned—anq 
the text says “ shall be damned!” 

Again. See John vy. 28, 29. “ Martel not 
at this, for the hour is coming, in the which 
all that are in their graves shall hear his voice, 
and shall come forth, they that have done good 
unto the resurrection of life,& they that have done 
evil unto the resurrection of damnation.” And 
hence we learn, that he that believeth not shail 
be finally damned. The doctrine of universal. 
ism teaches that such are damned, but shall be 
saved; but the text reads, they “ shall come forth 
to this damnation out of their graves.” This, 
1 conclude, is the “ greater damnation” which 
is denounced against the hypocrites, Matt. xxuy, 
14. They, for a pretence made long prayers ; 
and from this we may learn, that it is not the 
one who pretendeth, and only makes an out- 
ward show of religion, that shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven, but him who doeth the will 
of his Father in heaven. Shall it be thought, 
therefore, an incredible thing that the damna- 
tion of the wicked is to be endless ? I think not. 

We are now under condemnation, or, are 
damned ; and I think God’s love is now as 
great as it ever will be. And if man ever did 
deserve damnation, or has ever brought upon 
himself the condemning sentence of a holy and 
just God, the possibility is, that it may remain; 
andthe probability is, that it will remain a- 
gainst the ungodly sinner, and be rendered a- 
gainst the wicked in the resurrection, when they 
will be damned with the greater damnation. 

5S. CROSBY. 
Little Valley, Oct. 24. 


REPLY TO S. CROSBY. 

It is nota little surprising, that men of good sense 
and enlightened hearts, shou!d presume to think, that 
opinions are to be offered and received as proof, in 
matters of religion, There is no more reason to 
doubt, that Mr. C. believes as he says, than there is 
that he lives in America ; but his faith falls far short 
ofdemonstration. It matters not to the reader what 
Mr. C. believes ; but weshouid much rather know 
why he believes what he pretends to. And ii might 
have been well had he avuided giving his opinions as 
a set-off against arguments and proof adduced in re- 
marks on his furmer communications. But “can- 
dor” is our motto, and the nrae shall decide the con- 
troversy, 

Mr.C. asks “ if the way of transgressors be bard,” 
&c. will it not be wisdom in man to avoid this hard 
way, this punishment, and this eternal damnation?” 
Ans. Yes!—But admitting, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the notion of endless damnation is trae, 
and that God, Christ and Mr. Crosby know it to be 
so, how shall we avoidit 2” If God knew from eter- 
pity that sinners would be damned, he must have 
known that there were sinners, and he could not have 
known either had not both been certain from all eter- 
nity. Hence, if Mr. C. is finally to be damned for 
being a sinner, God knew it from eternity, and if he 
knev" it the event is certain; and if certain, how- 
cau Mr. C. avoid it—or how can God himself 
prevent it? Now, once for all, we say, the way of 
transgressors is hard, and God knows how to reserve 
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the wicked to be punished, and knows how to punish 
them ip the earth and will do it! But how to avoid 
an event, which, according to the above statement is 
ceriain, we leave for Mr. C. to determine. 

Again ; it is asked, would it not be good tidings of 


great joy to ajl people, to hear af a country, attaina- | 


ble to all, possessing all the good things desired by 
mortals, which might be attained by every person, 
wiihoui money and without price? Mr. C. should 
have adeed, * and so fenced around by conditians that 
not more ‘han one out of ten can ever enter it !”— 
But would it not be really good news to hear of this 
country, whether Got has made it certain that we 
shall enter it or not? Ans. It may be good news to 
some, to hear of sucha place; for many would be 
well suited to arrive safely there, provided that their 
faith can be taken as a substitute for works. Yes, 
such news would suit the spiritually proud, and the 
morally indolent. But we fear that pany of our lim- 
itarian brethren would like to take along with them, 
their “ effects, their money and their valuables,” and 
possibly some might wait to hear from the happy land, 
lest some of the wicked should be found there ; in 
which case, they would by no means enter willingly 
the joyful place. This conditional good news, may 
auswer the purpose of some, who think they have 
something wherewith to secure it to themselves; but 
the truly humble man will never be satisfied with any 
intelligence short of that which “ shall be toall peo- 
ple.” We would recommend it to Mr. C. to lock in- 
to his own heart, and see if it does not harbor a desire 
to enjoy the good things of this happy cowatry with 
a few choice friends, to the exclusionof others. But 
for the sake of argument we will admit all for which 
Mr. C. contends relating to his gospel plan. If true, 
it stands thus. If the sinner believes that there is 
good news for him, then there is good news for him! 
And if he belicves, that ¢/ he believes and is baptized 
he shall be saved;—and ¢f he believes, that if he be- 


lieveth not he shall be damned, then—ah, yes, then }~ 


he shall be saved, provided always, that he does not 
fall from grace, and at last be damned notwithstand- 
ing his belief !—T is is the amount of Mr. C.s gospel. 
We say Mr. C.’s gospel,—for it no more resembles 
the gospel of God, than Arminianism resembles the 
doctrine which teaches that God will by no means 
clear the guilty ! See God’s gospel as recorded Gal. 
iii. 8. “The scripture, foreseeing that God would 
justify the heathen through faith, preached before the 
gospel to Abraham, saying, in thee SHALL all nations 
be blessed.” See again, Gen. xxii. 18. ‘ And in 
thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed. 
Also, Gen. xxvi. 4,and xxviii. 14, ‘In thee, and ia 
thy seed, shall all the families of the earth be bless- 
ed.” If Mr. C. will put a proper stress of voice on 
the word shall in the above quotations, he will find 
that an omnipotent “shall be blessed” will secure, to 
all the families of the earth, sarvation ! God has 
never trifled with mankind,—he has never told us of 
a heaven, and invited us to look unto him and be sa- 
ved, without guarding our way against those evils and 
circumstances, which might otherwise thwart his 
plan. But he has secured the possession offered us, 
and declared in the gospel, by a “thus saith the 
Lord,” the truth in relation to it. 

Mr. Crosby infers from the fact that men are incli- 
ned to various practices and are possessed of different 
dispasitions, that to suffer an endless difference of con- 
dition to exist among them will be compatible with 
eternallove. And what is still more remarkable, he 
seems to think that divine love consists in a disposi- 
tion to let mankind: go their own way to hell! Ta- 
king it for granted that some men prefer the down- 
ward road, knowing it to be such, he asks, ** how can 
God, who is love, compel a being to partake of that 


, which he dislikes?” In reply we will ask Mi. C. 
| how a father who loves his child, can compel him to 
| take anemetic when he knows, that unless it is taken 
his darling child will die? Or how can God, who is 
| love, compel his children to turn unto him and live, 
when it would be just as easy for him to let them be 
damned. What would Mr. C. say ofa parent, who, 
| should pretend to love his child, and should manifest 
the strength of his attachment by permitting the 
_ Child to run iato the fire, merely because the child de- 
sired todoso? From such dove, ‘*guod God deliver us !¥ 
After quoting Matt. xxv. 46, Mr. C. says, * You 
see these go away ;—I suppose of choice.” But Mr. 
C. supposes an impossibility. Noman would ever go 
away into everlasting punishment or misery of long 
cantinuance, of choice, if he knew where he was go- 
ing. And the reason why men practise vice instead 
of virtue, is because they do not realize the truth that 
the way of transgressors is hard. But how God can 
permit mankind to go to hell eternally ‘ of choice,” 
when, before they were created he knew what choice 
they would make ; and how this can be reconciled 
with the divine and impartial love of an all-powerful 
God, are things altogether strange and unaccounta- 
ble to any but Mr. C and his friends of like faith. 
Mr. Crosby’s remarks on Mark xvi. 16, are foo 
conditional to require much notice. He understands 
it to mean one thing, and we understand if to mean 
another thing, and who has the best right to his opin- 
ion isa matter ef some doubt. Having before dis- 
cussed the same subject in reply to his former objec- 
tions, we shall only make one enquiry which we hope 
will soon be answered by Mr. C. or some one of that 
faith. Admitting for his accommodation that salva- 
tion is a consequence of belief, or a true faith, we 
ask, what shall we believe, in order to obtain salvation ? 
Wedesire a candid, and explicit reply : and until we 
receive ap answer, we shall add no more on that sub- 
ject. 
q Tis surprisiag that a man of Mr. Crosby's sense, 
should contend, that the words “shall be damned,” 
necessarily reierto a state of endless misery! Has 
Mr. C. no better proof of his doctrine ? Are the ad- 
vocates of endless wrath driven to such extremes, as 
to consider such words as evidence of their doctrine ? 
If so, we venture to predict that Mr. C. ‘shall be” 
refuted. But we beg of Mr. C. not to * understand” 
this prediction of ours, as having any reference to 
another world, for in good earnest, we mean, that he 
shall be refuted before he dies if he lives ten years 
longer and does not find some more substantial proof 
of his doctrine ! 

Mr. C, quotes John v. 28, 29, and concludes, that, 
he that he that believeth not shall be fina/ly damned. 
Will Mr. C. be so kind as toinform us what the 25th 
verse of the same chapter means? ‘‘ The hour is com- 
ing and now 18, when the dead shall hear the voice 
of the Son of God ; and they that hear shall live.” 

We have not time to enlarge. To conclude, 
therefore, we have only toadd : Mr. Crosby speaks 
of a salvation which is to be the consequence of 
works, and another, through the “‘ merits” of Christ. 
Mr. C. ishereby informed, that a salvation through 
the ** merits” of Christ, is a salvation about which the 
bible is silent. The salvation of God, is “not of 
works lest any man should boast.” There is no sal- 
vation from punishment either expressed or implied 
in the scriptures, neither\js it possible for any such 
salvation to be experienced after the penalty of God’s 
law has beenincurred. And lastly, God has never 
annexed the penalty of endless misery to any law giv- 
en to mankind. We are thus explicit, for the pur- 
pose of giving Mr-C. an opportunity to meet us on 
fair ground, and until he shall see proper so to do, we 
add no more. 
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EXTRACT 


From “ Illustrations of the Divine Govern- 
ment.” 


BY T.S. SMITH,M. D. 


OF THE GOODNESS OF GOD. 


Were it assumed that he who gave us exist- 
ence, and bestowed upon us all things richly to 
enjoy, is a being of infinite goodness, it would 
be only taking for granted what all Christians, 
and even all Theists, allow. It may be prop- 
er, however, to state briefly the evidence of the 
perfect benignity of the Universal Parent. 

Because the phenomena of nature cannot be 
accounted for without the supposition of a seif- 
existent being, the original cause of all things 
and beinys, he must be independent of them.— 
Because he who could create such a world as 
this, must be able to do any thing which is not 
in itself a contradiction we infer that his 
power is without limits. Because the exhibi- 
tions uf wisdom in every part of nature with 
which we are a¢quainted, surpass all assigna- 
ble limits, and because we cannot but conceive 
that the intelligence which is displayed in the 
constitution of the world, is adequate to the per- 
formance of any thing which is in its own na- 
ture possible, we conclude also that his wis- 
dom is infinite. From these principles, his 
goodness follows as necessary consequence. 


For the original cause of all things being ab- 
solutely independent, being infinite in power 
afd wisdom, must be good, since evil is the re- 
sult of want, weakness or error. But he who is 
infinite in power can have no want; neither 
can he have any weakness ; and he who crea- 
ted all things, and gave them the relations they 
possess, cannot but know them perfectly, and 
therefore must be incapable of error. 

That evil can arise from no other sources 
than those which have been mentioned, will ap- 
pear evident from considering the origin of any 
form of it with which we are acquainted.— 
Whence, for example, arise envy, malice, hat- 
red, injustice ? Envy is the malicious coveting 
of a good possessed by another : something is 
desired which cannot be attained ; he then who 
has it in his power tv obtain all good, must be 
incapable of envy. Jnjustice is the withhold- 
ing of a good, real or supposed, from another 
whose right it is ; he who has it in his power 
to obtain all good, must therefore be incapable 
of injustice : and the same may be said of every 
description of moral evil whatever. 

If an intelligent being perceive perfectly the 
true relation of things to each other, so as 
to be incapable of mistake, and if at the same 
time he have the whole of possibility in his 
power, he must in the nature of things be inca- 
pable of evil: because he cannot commit evi) 
through ignorance, and there can be nothing to 
induce him to act with an evil design. This, 
then, is exactly the idea which we form of the 
Supreme Intelligence. 


i 


If this deduction of the goodness of God, from 
the other essential attributes of his nature, be 
just, it will be confirmed by the appearances of 
his works. Whathe has done, will satisfy us 
that we are right in our conception of what he 
is. Ritu 

In endeavoring to ascertain from his works 
whether or not the Deity be benevolent, we 
must conduct our investigation in the same man- 
ner as when we endeavor to discover his other 
perfections. Because in the objects around us 
we perceive so many marks of design, such va- 
rious and exquisite contrivance, we conclude 
that their author is intelligent. In like manner, 
if it appear that this design is good design, that 
this contrivance ministers, not only to conveni- 
ence but to enjoyment, it will follow that its av- 
thor is good. 

Now there are two facts, of the certainty of 
which no one who examines the state of the an- 
imal creation can doubt, which place the good- 
ness of the Creator beyond al] question. The 
first is, that pleasure is imparted to animal sen- 
sations, when no cause can be assigned 
for it but the gratification of the animal : the 
second is, that there is more happiness than 
misery in the world. 

The first, if it can be clearly proved, affords 
a conviction, the certainty of which cannot be 
exceeded by any kind of evidence whatever, not 
even by that which we derive from geometry or 
from sense. The determination to create an an- 
imal, supposes a determination to endow it with 
all the faculties which are necessary to its exis- 
tence. These faculties, therefore, however 
multiplied, beautiful or exquisite, cannot prove 
the goodness of the Creator, because being ne- 
cessary to the eixstence of the animal, they must 
have formed a part of any design to create, 
whether good or malevolent. But if these fac- 
ulties be so constituted, that they not only give 
existence, but make that existence happy ; if 
in general they cannot be exercised without af- 
fording enjoyment as well as life, then there is 
not only design, but good design : then it is ev- 
ident that the Creator not only meant to give 
existence, but to make that existence a blessing. 

With all the animal functions, then, this is 
the case. They all minister to enjoyment, while 
they sustain the mysterious principle of life.— 
There is not a single exception. There is not 
one animal function, the common and natural 
exercise of which is painful : there is not one 
whose natural exercise is not productive of 
pleasure. Whence could this possibly happen, 
but from the goodness of the Creator ? 

He who is infinite in power might have so 
constituted an animal, as to make the exercise 
of every function which is necessary to its exis- 
tence, productive of exquisite suffering; and had 
his nature been malignant, and his design in 
creation been to gratify a malignant disposition, 
he would certainly have done so. Constituted 
as animals at present are, itis necessary to the 
continuaace of their life that they should egt.— 
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The act of eating might have been made pro- 
ductive of exquisite misery, and the animal have 
been infallibly impelled to it, by making the 
pain of hunger still greater than that of eating. 
flere, then, was an opportunity of diffusing over 
the whole animal creation, a source of continu- 
al torment. But insiead of this, the act is made 
highly pleasurable, and thus becomes the source 
of continual gratification. How can this be ac- 
counted for, but upon the supposition that he 
who had the diffusion of both equally in his 
power, and who choose to diffuse happines rath- 
er than misery, is good ? 

Constituted as animals at present are, and 
placed amidst such objects as those which sur- 
round them, it was necessary that they should 
have the senses of sight and of touch, Now 
the eye might have been so constructed, as to: 
receive from every object the same kind 
of impression as is felt when it is cast upon 
any thing that is monstrous. The sense 
of touch might have been so formed, as to im- 
part upon the contact of every object a sensation 
similar to that which is felt when the surface of 
the body is pierced with thorns; and as the 
body must always be in contact with some ex- 
ternal object, this torment might have been ex- 
perienced during every moment of existence.— 
Why then is not this the case? Why, on the 
contrary, do we continually receive the most 
exquisite gratification from all our senses? It 
can be resolved into nothing but the pure be- 
nignity of the Creator. 


This annexation of pleasure to the exercise of 
animal functions, when that pleasure is not at 
all necessary to animal existence, is a decisive 
proof of the goodness of the Deity ; for it is to 
produce happiness, without doing any thing else: 
it is to rest in it as an object and end : itis to do 
this in proportion as happines prevails beyond 
what is necessary to life ; that is, in proportion 
as it prevails atall. But te produce happiness 
for its own sake, to rest in it as an object and 
end, is of the very essence of benevolence, and 
pure and perfect benevolence can do no more. 
Neither can such a provision for enjoyment pos- 
sibly arise from any thing but benevolence ; for 
an evil nature must necessarily be incapable of 
it. In proportion then as happiness is diffused 
over the creation of God, is the plenitude of the 
proof that he is good. 


And this leads to the second fact upon which 
the benevolence of the Deity is founded; name- 
ly, that there is much more happiness than mis- 
ery through the whole of the animal creation. 
Were it not so, we should see all animals tired. 
of life, eager to throw off the burthen of exist- 
ence, and watchful of an opportunity to reduce 
themselves toan unconscious state. But the 
reverse is always the fact. What exertions do 
they not all make to prolong their being ! How 
are all their faculties continually on the stretch 
to preserve themselves from danger ! How va- 
rious. how wonderful are their resources ; how 





tenaciously do they cling to existence, even to 
its latest moment ! 

What c scene of enjoyment does the tribe of 
insects, of fishes, of all the inferior animals, ex- 
hibit from the beginning to the end of life! Those 
whose conformation fits them for motion, how 
delighted are they to run, to fly, to leap, to 
swim : how incessantly are they gliding from 
place to place, without any apparent object, de- 
riving gratification from the very exercise of 
their limbs ! Those which delight in rest, how 
happy are they in the loneliness of the shade; 
in basking in the sun or grazing in the field !— 
In a summer evening, how exhilarating is ijto 
the spirits, to leave fora while the busy hem 
of men, and wander beneath the clear blue sky, 
and amidst Nature’s own works! What millions 
of happy creatures every where surround us !— 
Above, around, beneath, every thing is in mo- 
tion, and every thing is happy. The air, the 
earth, the water, every tree, every shrub, and 
every little blade of grass teems with delighted 
existence. Scarcely can we fix oureye upon a 
single spot in which there is not life and hap- 
piness ! Which ofthe millions of creatures that 
press upon our sight is in pein ? Which of them 
does not by every movement declare, that, to 
the full measure of its capacity, it is happy ? 

This felicity seems to belong to, and to char- 
acterize animal life, during the whole period of 
its existence. Itis exempt from almost all the 
sources of infelicity which impai the happiness 
of man, and fill him with gloom and sorrow. It 
is not subject to much disease, and that which 
accident or natural decay does induce, is of short 
continuance. It spends the measure of its days 
in sportiveness and pleasure, and when it last 
moment comes, it arrives without giving any 
previous indication of its approach, and all con- 
ciousness ceases suddenly, and with little pain. 

Now when we consider the extent and the 
fulness of creation ; when weremember that it 
is scarcely possible, ashas just been observed, 
to fix our eye upon the minutest spot where 
there is not life; when, under this impression, 
we endeavor tc calculate how many creatures 
there sometime are upon one single leaf; upon 
all the leaves on one tree; how many, there- 
fore, in one field: how many in all the fields 
which our eye can take in at a single glance ;— 
how many in all fields in one country ; when 
we remember that each of these creatures is in a 
state of positive happiness, and then endeavor 
to calculate the collective sum of enjoyment in 
one countfy, can we help exclaiming, what an 
effort of benevolence was creatien! Can we 
doubt the goodness of its Author ! 

It is by fixing the attention on the squa)id and 
disgusting objects, which we sometimes meet 
in the streets of a crowded city, and by con- 
sidering these as a specimen of what life in gen- 
eral is, that a, person is commonly first led to 
question the benevolence of the great Parent, of 
all things. No one who frequently inhales the 
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or contemplates the objects which she presents 
to instruct and delight him, can entertain such 
adoubt. And even in man, contemplated as 
he is in the most unfavorable situation in which 
it is possible to view him, in a large and crow- 
ded city, it is true that his happiness exceeds 
his misery. Far those “ squalid and disgusting 





objects” which so sheck and dissatisfy us, are | 


few indeed compared with the healthful and the 
happy : neither were they always thus misera- 
ble, nor probably will they long remain so ; and 
often they are not so unhappy as they seem, and 
as they endeavor to appear. ; 

The fact is, that there is much less evil in the 
world, and much less misery among human be- 
ings, than we are accustomed to imagine. Ma- 
ny persons can recount every period of their 
life in which they were unhappy : others can 
scarcely mention a single misfortune which ever 
befel them ; and those on whom the afflictive 
dispensations of heaven have fallen more heavi- 
ly, how distinctly are these days of visitation 
marked in their memory ! But can they recount 
with equal facility their days of happiness P— 
Can they number up, not their moments or their 
hours, but even their weeks and their months 
of enjoyment? They have forgotten the 
periods of their happiness : they remember 
those only in which they were miserable. The 
reason is obvious. The one is a common oc- 
currence, the usual and ordinary state of things : 
the other is a singular event : it happened only 
at distant intervals, was quite out of the general 
course, and therefore the mind distinctly mark- 
ed, and the memory retains it. We notice an 
eclipse, we talk of it, but we donot so much 
observe the daily splendor of the sun. We may 
enjoy its light and heat many months withont 
thinking of it, and the reason is the same in both 
cases. We observe what is unusual, but that 
which is familiar makes no remafkable impres- 
sion. ‘This consideration alone is sufficient to 
convince us that we enjoy infinitely more than 
we suffer. 

But we are able to go much farther, and to 
affirm, that even in those periods, few as they 
are, in which we were unhappy, and which we 
have been accustomed to consider as distinguish- 
ed by misery alone, we really suffered very 
little, compared with what we have been in the 
habit of believing. We are seized, let us sup- 
pose, with an acute disease. It preys upon our 
vitals, it prostrates our strength, it reduces us 
to the verge of the grave. But what disease is 
there which does not intermit ; which has not 
its intervals of ease; nay, which has not more 
intervals of each than paroxysms of pain ?— 
When we labor under a disease, we are accus- 
tomed tospeak as though we were in pain 
through the whole of its duration ; but this is by 
no means the case. Many diseases, of a most 
afflictive nature, are characterized by an almost 
total and every protracted remission ; and those 
which assume a more continued form, are by no 
means without their intervals of ease. An un- 
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usua! debility, indeed, is always present; the 
disease does not relinquish its hold of the frame, 
but neither does it always exert its power to 
afflicty and even when it does so, and the soy] 
-is filled with anguish, the paroxysm it soon 
| over, and quiet and ease succeed. Nor ought 
| it to be forgotten, that these intervals are often 
amongst the sweetest and most valued moments 
‘of existence, the preceeding pain given a keen 
and exquisite relish for enjoyment. And it 
ought to be remembered, too, that the thoughts 
with which the mind often amuses itself in sick. 
ness, the hope of recovery, and the attentions 
of kind and tender friends, greatly lessen and 
counterbalance the actual sum of misery endured. 
Indeed, disease, taking the most extensive view 
of it, seems more destructive to the vital princi- 
ple, than to the actual enjoyment of the senti- 
ment being ; and this observation will be con- 
firmed by considering, that the first is the fihal 
cause of disease, the second is only an acciden- 
tal consequence. 

These ubservations may be applied, with e- 
quai justice, to the affections of the mind. What- 
ever be the nature or the magnitude of the ca- 
lamity with which it is visited, it is never con- 
stantly, nor even for a long period together, un- 
der its influence. Whoever will consider the 
conduct of his mind under the severest misfor- 
tune, will soon be convinced of this fact. He 
will perceive that a thousand objects came in 
to attract his attention from the subject of his 








sorrow, of which he was unconscious at the 
time, and to which he yielded without knowing 
it; that the mind has numberless sources of 
pleasure, to which, in its most gloomy hour, it 
soon spontaneously betakes itself, and that it is 
impossible to chain it down to perpetual afflic- 
tive thought. Ifhe will carefully compare the 
number of minutes in which he is sure that his 
attention was fixed on the subject of his misfor- 
tune, with those in which he is satisfied that it 
was occupied with other objects, he will be so 
far from believing he contemplated it incessant- 
ly, that he will wonder be thought of it so little. 
A particular periods, indeed, he dwelt upon 
and felt all his wretcliedness ; these periods, 
perhaps, are distinctly marked in his memory, 
but he has forgatten the hours of abstraction 
from his sorrow which intervened, and for the 
same reason that he has forgotten so many of 
his peaceful days. Now the bestowment of this 
constitution of the mind is of the very essence 
of benevolence. Language cannot express the 
kindnes there is in it, nor are we at all able to 
estimate the relief we owe to it from the afflic- 
tions which befal us. 

Thus, then, it appears, that pleasure not on- 
ly preponderates over pain, but that this is the 
case even in the most unhappy periods of exist- 
ence. Andinthe ordinary circumstances of 
life, how great is that pleasure ; how various, 
how exquisite, how far surpassing our ability to 
estimate ! Contemplate a person placed in the 
ordinary circumstances of life ; suppose him 
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addicted tono particular vice, nor practising 
any exemplary virtue ; neither highly favored 
with the gifts of understanding nor of fortune ; 
of what pleasure is he capable, and what pleas- 
ure does he actually enjoy ? What gratifica- 
tion does he every hour receive from his differ- 
ent senses ; from the faculties of his mind ;— 
from his social affections ; from the relations 
so dear and sacred, which constitute him a fa- 
ther,a husband, a brother, a friend ? 

But suppose hjm not only addicted to no vice, 
but highly virtuous, to feel a deep sense of his 
obligations te the Supreme Being, to love him, 
to take a sincere pleasure in learning and obey- 
ing his laws, and in. preparing to meet kim in 
those blissful regions, where he will enjoy such 
superior displays of his perfections and glory : 
suppose him to consider all his fellow-creatures 
as brethren, to feel for them a real and fraternal 
affection, and to delight in doing them all the 
good offices in his power : in a word, suppose 
him to be a sincere disciple of Jesus Christ, 
what exquisite felicities does such a being enjoy! 
How sublime in its nature! How immortal in 
its duration! How nearly does it assimilate him 
to the Supreme Being himself! Who can be- 
lieve that such faculties and such bappiness can 
be bounded by the current of time, or swept a- 
way amidst the low and frivolous objects which 
it is bearing to eternal oblivion ; that they are 
imparted only to give dignity to the triumph of 
death, and importance to the spoil of the grave, 
and that the very benignity of their author is 
questionably ? 


FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE. 

Every person conversant with the language 
of scripture, must be sensible, that for the prop- 
er understanding of many passages, much will 
depend on a right interpretation of the terms in 
which the sacred text is expressed. Some of 
the grossest theological blunders have occurred, 
from inattention to this subject. ‘The most un- 
natural and absurd doctrines have originated,and 
been palmed upon mankind, from atoo literal 
interpretation of a few texts. For instance, the 
literal rendering of the words, “ This is my bo- 
dy—this is my blood,” has given birth to the 
monstrous doctrine of transmigration. It is 
impossible to estimate the mischiefs of which 
this simple mistake has been productive. ‘The 
most stupid ignorance of the christian world; 
the temporal interests and comforts of every 
grade and condition of society ; and the life or 
death of millions, have been appended to the 
doctrine of the reai presence founded on this 
single error. Perhaps no other example can be 
found, where a similar mistake has been pro- 
ductive of equally fatal consequences; but it 
will by no means follow, that such misconstruc- 
tions are of no consequence. The notion of a 
general conflagration, founded on such texts as 
this—‘* Immediately after the tribulation of those 
days, shall the sun be darkened, and the mcon 


ject would have been explained. 


from heaven, and the powers of the heavens 
shall be shaken,”—has been the fruitful source 
of terror and alarm to many tender and suscep- 
tible minds.—Ard who that firmly believes in 
an approaching and undefined time, when 

*¢ Earth unbalanc’d from her orbit flies, 

Planets and suns run lawless through the skies,” 
and does not at times feei the misgivings of heart, 
which he would chide in the more ignorant and 
credulous. If io call in question thts most un- 
philosphical opinion, be not attended with all 
the dread effects which the rejection of the doc- 
trine of the real presence in the Eucharist has 
produced, it is still sufficient to incur the odium 
of heresy. To avoid this, seme commentators 
have furnished all the liglit that was necessary 
to a full and correct explication of every pas- 
sage construed to mean a disorganization of the 
material universe, without definitvely declaring 
their own opinion (if indeed they had any) on 
the subject. 

These remarks were suggested by anote quo- 
ted with approbation by Dr. A. Clarke, on 
Matt. i. 11, where he says—“ The Jews had a 
sort of technical method of summing up genera- 
tions in this way. In Synopsis Sohar,p. 132. 
n. 18, we have the following words: ‘ From A- 
braham to Solomon were fifteen generations ; 
and the moon was at the full. From Solomon 
to Zedekiah were other fifteen generations ; the 
moon was then in the wane, and Zedekiah’s eyes 
were put out.” That is, the regal state came to 
its zenith of light and glory in the time of Solo- 
mon but decreased gradually, till it became near- 
ly extinct ip thedays of Zedekiah.” Itis there- 
fore obvivus, that by the sun’s becoming pale— 
the moon being darkened, and the stars falling, 
ajew would understand only some great nation- 
al and political revoiutions. Most unequivocal 
evidence of the propriety of such construction of 
texts where this lofty phraseology occurs, has 
by uifferent persons, at various times, been fur- 
nished from their connexions: but, as different 
individuals claim the right of interpreting for 
themselves, it was believed that the foregoing 
quotation might serve as collateral testimony, 
and more fully settle the question in dispute.— 
It is the understanding which those, to whom 
such language was addressed in every instance 
found in the scriptures, certainly had of those 
passages. For ifthey had not understood cor- 
rectly, there is abundant eVidence that the sub- 
Their views 
should consequently be ours, and when we find. 
our opinians on those texts quadrate with theirs, 
we may rest satisfied of their correctness. 

The Deity can never act without some motive 
worthy of himself ; it may therefore be inquired, 
what end is to be attained by a general confla- 
gration ? It is not even pretended, that it is de- 
signed for the punishment of the ungodly. It 
is not for the moral cleansing of mankind ; for 
its advocates insist on the endless perpetuation 
of sin and misery. It cannot be intended simply 
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unjust. If it be urged as necessary to give dig- 
nity and effect to the day of judgment, we would 
ask, has Jehovah no other adequate means of 
making a suitable display of the energies of Om- 
nipotence? Let heathen deities, if you please, 
dispay their superhuman grandeur through 
** clouds of fragrance,” but obscure not the 
splendor of nncreated glory with the flames of 
dissolving elements. 

But we are permitted to grt gins objects 
in the revolutions of state which are signified 
by the pbrases—“ the sun shall be darkened— 
the moon shall not give her light, and the stars 
shall fall from heaven.” They become means 
of suitably punishing a perverse and’ wicked 
nation ; and atthe same time evince, not the 
perversion, but the order and harmony of the 
system of nature and Providence. 

Thus viewing the subject, and thus explain- 
ing these highly figurative texts, the groundless 
apprehension of the fiery doom of physical na- 
ture is forever done away. Those horrors which 
have harrowed up the souls of the weak of both 
sexes, will be found to be the visions of misguid- 
ed and disordered minds, and the ghostly mon- 
sters of antiquated superstition. It will not 
from these remarks, be infered, that a genera! 
and indiscriminate figurative meaning should 
be attached to the language of scripture. We 
are fully aware, that an entirely allegorical and 
scriptural method of explication, is treating the 
the scriptures like a book of riddles, and substi- 
tuting the dreams of fanaticism for the sober ex- 
pressions of imperiskable truth. 





THE MORALIST. 

Autumn is the season for reflection—the falling 
leaves remind us, that we also must change, and sink 
into the bosom of our parent earth, and hike them, 
return to the dust from whence we came. ‘‘ Dust to 
dust, and ashes to ashes, but the spirit to God who 
zave it”—the flowers are fading, and the green paths 

gin to lose their verdure—bat the storehouses of 
the laborer are filled with plenty—the granary is load- 
ed abundantly with the ‘‘ means of life,” and man re- 
vels in almost a superfluity in this ‘ carnival of na- 
ture.” Should not our hearts overflow with gratitude, 
and our lips utter the language of praise, to the great 
dispenser of these innumerable blessings? But alas! 
for human frailty ! In the hour of prosperity, we are 
too apt to forget him whose bounty makes our spirits 
to rejoice—'tis in adversity the soul learns to seek its 
creator ; then we feel himnear to us, and from the 
death of affliction, we praise him. 

The spring will retura to view the earth with ver- 
nal beauty—and thy soul, oh man! shall awake to 

newness of life ; every bud of goodness and virtue 
that is cherished here, when transported to the region 
of perfection, shall bloom eternally, and with tenfold 
loveliness ! we shall lose only the dross of earth, its 
sins, its cares, and wasting sorrows, when we lay 
down this tabernacle of clay. While thinking of 
leaving this state of existence, we cannot but regret 
the scenes that our eyes shall behold no more : they 
are rendered dear to us, as being associated with the 
memory of those fondly loved—the glorious sunshine 
—the silent evening—the buds of spring—the blos- 
soms of summer, and fruits of autumn—the shades of 
the forest, the melody of birds, and the beauty and 





fragrance of flowers—all of these are entwined close- 
ly round our hearts—and (o imagice that we most 
leave them forever, calls forth the tear oF sorrow and 
the sigh of regret—but Jet us remember, that we only 
leave the shadow for the substance—the things here, 
are but images, or types of those to come—in Heay- 
en, all is eternal, and beauty and brightness will not 
vapisb, but increase in loveliness as ages roll on, with- 
out diminishing the periods of eternity—suck, ob 
man ! is thy glorious privilege: to be ranked with 
angels and archangels, tosurround the throne of the 
infinite Jehovah, and partake of happiness unchange- 
able—and bliss that passes pot away. 


—————————— 
POETRY. 


[ will sing praise to thy name, O thou most High. 











From the U. 8. Literary Gazette. 
THE RESTORATION OF ISRAEL, 
Mountains of Israel! rear on high 
Yon summits, crowned with verdure new 
And spread your branches to the sky, 
Refulgent with celestial dew ; 
O’er Jordan’s stream or gentle flow, 
And Judah’s peaceful valleys smile, 
And far reflect the lovely glow 
Where ocean’s waves incessant tol. 


See where the scattered tribes return, 
There slavery is burst at length, 
And pure flames to Jesus burn, 
And Zion girds en her new strength ; 
New cities bloom along the plain, 
New Temples in Jehovah rise, 
The kindling voice of praise again 
Pours its sweet anthems to the skies. 


The fruitful fields again are blest, 

And yellow harvest smiles around ; 
Sweet scenes of heavenly joy and rest, 

Where peace and innocence are found } 
The bloody sacrifice no more 

Shall smoke upon the altars high,— 
But ardent hearts from hill to shore 

Send greatfal incense to the sky! 


The Jubilee of man is near, 

When earth as heaven, shall own his reiga; 
He comes to wipe the mourner’s tear, 

And cleanse the heart from sin and pain. 
Praise him, ye tribes of Israel! Praise 

The King who ransomed you from wo; 
Nations ! the hymna of triumph raise, 

And bid the song of rapture flow! 





HEAVEN. 
What is heaven ? a mansion of rest, 
Whither death leads the ‘* pilgrim stranger ;” 
The abode of the righteous—the home of the blest, 
Where they dream not of peril and danger. 


Where sio cannot find them, nor sorrow intrude, 
Nor cloud overshadow their glory ; 

Where meet but the happy, the pure and the good, 
Forgetting life’s tear-blotted story. 





_ TRINITY. 
‘‘ My father, wisé as most of men, 
Found out that five and five made ten ; 
But still he taught his docile son, | 
That one was three, and three were ais 
AY. 


